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them. From these six observations, with the help of
the data given in the almanac, the distance and direction
of the spot from the sun's center may readily be calcu-
lated by formulae which would hardly be suited to these
pages, but which may be found in the monthly notices
of the Eoyal Astronomical Society, vol. xiv, page 153.
Fig. 7 illustrates this arrangement.

G. T.

A simple method, but not so uniformly accurate, is
to rule upon the screen a circle whose diameter is best
about half that of the field of view, and then note the
instants when the edge of the solar image is tangent to
this circle, and the two moments when the spot crosses
it. With an equatorial instrument '(that is, one so
mounted that its principal axis of motion points to the
celestial pole) Carrington's method is preferable, since
the lines once adjusted to the proper position retain it
in all positions of the telescope. "With an ordinary tele-
scope, not so mounted, the circle is more convenient.

With a small telescope thus fitted up, one is in a
position to make observations of real value as to the
number, position, and motions of the solar spots. Oc-
casionally, also, when the air happens to be in good con-
dition, a considerable amount of detail can be made out
by this method in the spots and upon the solar surface
generally. The darkening of the edge of the sun.